The New Age 

The 'industrial revolution', the 'Enlightenment Age' and colonialism had 
strengthened the power of the British Empire. Britain, in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, was probably the most powerful and influential empire in the world. The power 
of the empire, accompanied with the processes of modernisation and secularisation, 
created a new religious and cultural mental space. A 'New age' became part of cultural, 
religious and romantic imaginaire and represented a new era in which religion and 
culture would evolve in the favour of the empire and its British subjects. In 1843, The 
New Age was established in London. It proposed a society 'for the promotion of 
humanity and abstinence from animal food'. This society would also disseminate 'correct 
principles on universal peace, [and] health of soul and body'. 

Christianity, in the age of the empire and missionary expansion, was influenced 
by the cultural aspirations for a 'new age'. Christian thinkers began to talk about a new 
age for 'the Lord' and Christianity. This 'new age' would fulfil biblical prophecies and 
embody new opportunities and truths for the Christian faith. Rationalist intellectuals 
imagined a new age for progress and science. 

The philosophical and scientific criticism of Christianity, the elaboration of 
'holistic' practices and theosophical ideas, the British colonialism of India and romantic 
Orientalism had all provided an inventive climate for the promotion of spiritualistic ideas. 
The process of modernisation and secularisation diminished the traditional authority of 
social and religious structures and shaped the transformation from the idea of destiny to 
choice and from providence to progress. Yet, there were individuals who opposed the 
religious hegemony of missionary societies and the hierarchal 'church religion' and 
sought spirituality in holism, occultism and esotericism. The individualised conquest of 
spirituality, which later influenced the New Age discourse, was formulated by 
modernism which invented 'the conception of a unique self and private identity, a unique 
personality and individuality, which can be expected to generate its own unique vision of 
the world'. 

In the US, the 'New Age' imaginaire represented a new spiritual consciousness of 
the human self and was transformed by the ideas of Spiritualism, Transcendentalism, 
New Thought, Theosophy and Millenarianism. People such as Woodbury Melcher 
Fernald (1813-1873) and Warren Felt Evans (1817-1889) spoke of the coming of 'new 
age' spirituality. A weekly journal. New Age, was issued in San Francisco in 1865. The 
foundation of the Theosophical Society in 1875 in New York was significant for 
articulating theosophical concepts. This Society, which established its international 
headquarters in India, romanticised the religions of India and declared to challenge 
dogmatic religious authority and scientific materialism. 

Despite the emergence of Christian evangelism and fundamentalism, the first 
three decades of the twentieth century witnessed numerous attempts by 'spiritual seekers' 
to create new spiritualities and seek new 'truths' for the 'new age'. Henry Jenkins says 
that the period between 1910 and 1935 was 'the first new age' and 'the period of 
emergence'. 

In such a cultural space, Alice Bailey (1880-1949) popularised and elaborated her 
thought on the 'New Age'. In From Intellect to Intuition, Bailey says that 'a structure of 
truth will be found to emerge which will embody the spirit of the New Age'. She argues 



that that there will be a transition from the astrological age of Pisces to the Age of 
Aquarius, which, as Catherine L. Albanese says, has become a symbol for the 
consciousness that 'would replace old and outworn beliefs'. Bailey was keen to elaborate 
her understanding of the 'New Age' especially in her two works Education in the New 
Age and Discipleship in the New Age. What Bailey endeavoured to accomplish had 
enhanced the romantic courses of modernism. Her vision, as Steven Sutcliffe says, 
emerged 'within a considerable turn in Anglo-American spirituality towards populistic 
and syncretic beliefs and practices'. Thus, the 'New Age', as Wouter J. Hanegraaff says, 
is 'a contemporary manifestation and transformation of western esoteric currents and 
traditions'. 

After the 'World War IF , there was a sense of hope and optimism that humanity 
would seek peace and unity especially after the foundation of the United Nations. Walter 
Russell (1871-1963) said that the 'New Age is marking the dawn of a new world-thought. 
That new thought is a new cosmic concept of the value of man to man. The world is 
discovering that all mankind is one'. But the 'new world-thought' was overwhelmed by 
'Cold War' hegemony, materialism, consumerism, globalisation and indifference to 
authority. There was an increasing interest in psychology which has been anti- 
intellectualistic. Despite the boom in economy, the 'modern life' caused psychological 
stress, anxiety and alienation. In 1965, Harvey Cox published The Secular City in which 
he predicted the supreme reign of secularism. In this context, the 'New Age' represented 
'a re-enchantment' of secularised, rationalised society, a wide variety of responses to 
cultural materialism and traditional religiosity and the primacy of personal choice. The 
emphasis on the personal choice for spiritual search explains how religion has become an 
individualised matter of conscious option. This, especially in the age of 'postmodernism' 
and consumerism, encouraged the syncretisation and eclecticism of different ideas and 
practices. In Fragmented Gods, Reginald Bibby says that religion 'has become a neatly 
packaged consumer item - taking its place among other commodities that can be bought 
or bypassed according to one's consumption whims'. In this way, the 'New Age', as 
Hanegraaff says, is based upon an 'individual manipulation of existing symbolic 
systems'. Thus, the 'New Age', as a discourse of criticism, had been reinforced by the 
civil rights movements, the drug culture, antiwar movements, radical feminism, the 
popularisation of Zen and Tibetan Buddhism and the increasing awareness of the human 
impact on life-support systems. For David Spangler, the 'New Age' is a 'movement 
toward the divine' and 'offers a challenge or an alternative to the dominant materialistic, 
patriarchal paradigm of contemporary Western industrialized culture'. A clear example of 
this 'New Age' alternative has been demonstrated by 'a colony of seekers' at Findhorn in 
Scotland. 

After the 1960s and with the advancement of technology and communication, 
'baby boomer spirituality' flourished. The 'New Age' produced religious and cultural 
concepts essential to its identity and lifestyle and appeared as a popular religion. Ideas 
about 'green environment', recycling, herbal medicine, fitness, meditation, 'mind and 
spirit', yoga and Tai Chi have been attached to the 'New Age' phenomenon. In the last 
decade, more than 500 books, dealing with the 'New Age', were published. Most of these 
books are concerned with issues related to the idealistic idea that we are all one people 
living on one world that shares a common destiny. This awareness of one people and one 



world implies, as Michael York says, a 'vision of radical mystical transformation on both 
the personal and collective levels'. 

Yet, religious fundamentalism in the US is largely responsible for demonising the 
'New Age'. Although some Christian writings are sympathetic, the 'New Age' is 
portrayed as 'anti-Christ' and Satanic. This indicates not merely the spread of 'New Age' 
ideas and practices, but rather it describes the increasing influence of religious 
fundamentalism and raises questions about the 'decline' of 'church religion'. 

The term 'New Age' is profoundly influenced by its cultural and religious 
context. It shows how the cultural, religious and political conditions of the 'Western' 
world shape and influence the representation of a discourse. It is now used ambiguously 
to mean anything of a 'Western' alternative, esoteric and occultist nature. The term had 
been defined according to its relation to its cultural context, modernisation, secularisation 
and globalisation. It has been influenced by pagan religions, Asian philosophies, and 
occultist, psychic phenomena. John A. Saliba says the New Age 'is a rather complex 
amalgamation of thought and practice that unites Western and Eastern Religious beliefs 
and practices'. William Bloom uses the terms 'holistic' and 'New Age' interchangeably. 
Yet, the 'New Age' is a manifestation of cultural globalisation and hegemony. It uses 
certain cultural elements and excludes other elements in the name of global spirituality. 

The scholarly study of the 'New Age' phenomenon is significant and can even be 
controversial. Steve Bruce, for instance, thinks that the 'New Age' is part of 'some re- 
workings for the Western mind of traditional Eastern religions, other spiritualized 
versions of lay psychotherapies that are the bastard children of Freud and Jung'. He also 
argues that the New Age embodies 'a cultic milieu, a world in which individuals select 
from a diverse range of beliefs and supernaturalisms'. Moreover, postcolonial studies 
have raised serious questions about the relation between the 'New Age' and cultural 
imperialism and globalisation, for it promotes concepts and ideals invented in a certain 
cultural and political context. However, the 'New Age' should be studied as 'a form of 
religion', a distinct way of thinking and living, a social and cultural expression in a 
changing world dominated by political powers. 



